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INTRODUCTION" TO THE LEAFLETS. 



History and observation teach that every minute is a critical one in the 
existence of a nation, that at every step of its progress it must grapple with 
more complicated and ever-increasing dangers, and that the strength and 
purity which will render the struggle successful must be daily wrought into 
the character of its boys and girls. The great and good of every age have 
labored for this in behalf of their own time, and, by embodying in books living 
thoughts, the result of their own observation and experience, have bestowed 
upon posterity a most precious legacy. From these books go out those forces 
that, silent as sunbeams, are potent as they; influences that, shining into the 
mind's dark places, fill them with life and light. 

Yet it is undeniable that the minds of our youth have been poisoned by a 
too free reading of what is partly or wholly objectionable. None know better 
than teachers to what extent this vicious material is entering into our homes. 
The inadequacy of their unaided attempts, however zealous, to purify these 
sources of thought, impressively teaches that in the home, the library, and the 
school, aggressive efforts should be put forth to stay the evil. The emissaries 
of corruption have occupied the field, and champions of purity must carry war 
into the territory of these malefactors. In view of these facts it should be 
asked in great earnestness, How can our young people be led to take pleasure 
in the writings of our best authors ? 

An attempt to answer this important inquiry is the aim of these Leaflets. 
It is proposed, by their use in school, to develop a love for the beautiful 
thoughts, the noble and elevating sentiments, that pervade the choicest litera- 
ture, and thus to turn aside that flood of pernicious reading which is deluging 
the children of our beloved country. To you, teachers and parents, are of- 
fered these Leaflets, gathered from our standard authors, with the hope that 
you will find them effective instruments in securing the desired end, and an 
aid in the attainment of a higher mental and moral culture. 

Our best writers, intelligent teachers, and lecturers on literary subjects have 
given suggestions and material for this work, and rendered its realization 
possible. Those who, knowing the power of a good thought well expressed, 
have endeavored to popularize works of acknowledged merit by means of 
copied extracts, marked passages, leaves torn from books, and other expen- 
sive and time-consuming expedients, will gladly welcome this new, convenient, 
and inexpensive arrangement of appropriate selections as helps to the prog- 
ress they are attempting to secure. This plan and the selections used are 
the outgrowth of experiences in the school-room; and their utility and adapta- 
tion to the proposed aims have been proved. 

By means of these sheets, each teacher can have aX wectfs\»xA WSaxsgst -*»»s|£> 



INTRODUCTION TO THE LEAFLETS. 

of authors than is otherwise possible. A few suggestions in regard to these 
Leaflets may not be amiss. 

1. They may be used for reading at sight and for silent reading. 

2. They may be employed for analysis of the author's meaning and lan- 
guage, which may well be made a prominent feature of the reading lesson, as 
it is the best preparation for a proper rendering of the passages given. 

3. They may be distributed and each pupil allowed to choose his own 
favorite selection. This may afterwards be used, as its character or the pupil's 
inclination suggests, for sentiment, essay, reading, recitation, or declamation. 

4. Mr. Longfellow's method, as mentioned in the sketch accompanying his 
poems, in this series of Leaflets, may be profitably followed, as it will promote 
a helpful interplay of thought between teacher and pupils, and lead uncon- 
sciously to a love and understanding of good authors. 

5. Short quotations may be given In answer to the daily roll-call. 

6. Some of the selections are especially adapted to responsive and chorus 
class-reading. 

7. The lyrical poems can be sung to some familiar tunes. 

8. The sketch which will be found with each series may serve as the founda- 
tion for essays on the author's life and works. 

9. The illustrations may be employed as subjects for language lessons, thus 
cultivating the powers of observation and expression. 

All these methods combined may be made to give pleasure to the pupils' 
friends, and make it feasible to entertain them oftener than is now the custom, 
and will create at the same time an interest in the school and a sympathy with 
the author whose works are the subjects of study. 

The foregoing is by no means a necessary order, and teachers will vary from 
it as their own appreciation of the intelligence of their pupils and the interest 
of the exercise shall suggest. The object to be kept in view is, pleasantly to 
introduce the works of our best authors to growing minds, and then to develop 
a taste for the best in literature, so that the world of books may become an un- 
failing source of inspiration and delight. J- K. II. 

vi 
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LONGFELLOW IN HIS HOME. 

R lo Cambridge, in Massachusetts, is very sure to make his first 
question. Where is Mr. Longfellow's house? and any one whom he meets 
will be able to tell him. The ample, dignified mansion, built in Colonial days, 
and famous as the head-quarters of Washington during the first year of the 
War for Independence, is in the midst of broad fe\&», asAAwifta aatw* ■»••&=■ 



LONGFELLOW IN HIS HOME. 

ows % to the winding Charles and the gentle hills beyond. Great elms, fragrant 
lilacs, and syringas stand by the broad path which leads to the door, and as 
one passes, he will often catch a glimpse of the poet pacing up and down the 
shaded piazza which is half screened by the shrubbery. 

Here came, in the summer of 1837, a slight, studious-looking young man, 
who lifted the huge brass knocker which hung upon the front door, and very 
likely thought of the great general as he let it fall with a clang. He had 
called to see the owner of. the house, Mrs. Andrew Craigie, widow of the 
apothecary-general of the northern provincial army in the Revolution. The 
visitor asked if there was a room in her house which he could occupy. The 
stately old lady, looking all the more dignified for the turban which was 
wound about her head, replied, as she looked at the youthful figure-, — 

44 1 lodge students no longer.' ' 

44 But I am not a student; I am a professor in the University." 

44 A professor? " She looked curiously at one so unlike most professors in 
appearance. 

44 1 am Professor Longfellow," he said. 

44 Ah ! that is different. I will show you what there is." She led him up 
the broad staircase, and, proud of her house, opened one spacious room after 
another, only to close the door of each, saying, 44 You cannot have that,'* 
until at length she led him into the southeast corner room of the second story. 
44 This was General Washington's chamber," she said. 44 You may have 
this; " and here he gladly set up his home. The house was a large one, and 
already Edward Everett and Jared Sparks had lived there ; afterwards, when 
Mr. Longfellow was keeping house in it, the maker of the dictionary, Mr. 
Joseph E. Worcester, shared it with him, for there was room for each family 
to keep a separate establishment, and even a third could have found inde- 
pendent quarters. When Mrs. Craigie died, Mr. Longfellow bought the 
house, and it has remained his ever since. 

When he came to Cambridge, in 1837, to be Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature, he was thirty years old. He was but eighteen when he grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in the class to which Nathaniel Hawthorne also 
belonged, and he had given such promise then that he was almost immediately 
called to be professor at Bowdoin. He accepted the appointment on condi- 
tion that he might have three years of travel and study in Europe. The im- 
mediate result of his life abroad was in some translations, chiefly from the 
Spanish, in some critical papers, and in 44 Outre-Mer," his first prose work. 
He continued at Bowdoin until 1835, when he was invited to Harvard. 
Again he went to Europe for further study and travel, and then after that 
spent seventeen years as professor. One of his pupils has given an affection- 
ate account of the teacher's method with his class : 4t As it happened, the 
regular recitation rooms of the college were all in use, and we met him in a 
sort of parlor, carpeted, hung with pictures, and otherwise handsomely fur- 
nished, which was, I believe, called 4 The Corporation Room.' We sat round 
a mahogany table, which was reported to be meant for the dinners of the 
trustees, and the whole affair had the aspect of a friendly gathering in a pri- 
vate house, in which the study of German was the amusement of the occasion. 

. . . • 8 
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LONGFELLO W IN HIS HOME. 

He began with familiar ballads, read them to us, and made us read them to 
him. Of course we soon committed them to memory without meaning to, and 
I think this was probably part of his theory. At the same time we were 

learning the paradigms by rote His regular duty was the oversight of 

five or more instructors who were teaching French, German, Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese to two or three hundred undergraduates We never 

knew when he might look in on a recitation and virtually conduct it. We 

were delighted to have him come We all knew he was a poet, and 

were proud to have him in the college, but at the same time we respected him 
as a man of affairs." 

Only a few knew him as a professor; thousands have known the poet, and 
thousands are born every year who will read and enjoy his poetry all their 
lives. He began to write and to publish poetry as soon as he was fairly set- 
tled in the Craigie House, and the place is full of suggestion of his work. 
" The house, with its great fire-places, its generously proportioned rooms, its 
hospitable hall and broad staircase, its quaint carvings and tiles, is itself an 
historic poem. The study is a busy literary man's workshop; the table is 
piled with pamphlets and papers in orderly confusion ; a high desk in one 
corner suggests a practice of standing while writing, and gives a hint of one 
secret of the poet's singularly erect form at an age when the body generally 
begins to stoop and the shoulders to grow round ; an orange-tree stands in one 
window; near it a stuffed stork keeps watch ; by the side of the open fire is 
the * children's chair;' on the table is Coleridge's ink-stand; upon the walls 
are crayon likenesses of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Sumner; and in one of 
the book-cases which fill all the spare wall-space and occupy even one of the 
windows, are, rarest treasure of all, the poet's own works in their original 
manuscript, carefully preserved in handsome and substantial bindings." 
Here, too, one may see the pen presented by " beautiful Helen of Maine," 
the old Danish song-book, the antique pitcher ; upon the staircase is the old 
clock, which 

" points and beckons with its hands ; " 
across the meadows is the gentle Charles, 

" Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear." 

It would be a pleasant task to read closely in Longfellow's poems and dis- 
cover all the kind words which he has written of his friends. A man is known 
by the company he keeps. And how fine must be that nature which gathers 
into immortal verse the friendship of Agassiz, Hawthorne, Lowell, Sumner, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Irving, and chooses for companionship among the dead 
such names as Chaucer, Dante, Keats, Milton, Shakespeare. All these and 
more will be found strung as beads upon the golden thread of Longfellow's 
verse. 

After all, the old house where the poet lives is most closely connected with 
his poems, because it is a home. Here his children have grown, and out of 
its chambers have issued those undying poems which sing the deep life of the 
fireside. Here was " Evangeline " written, one of the too&V. ^^\r>\^ \:*Ss^ 
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LONGFELLOW JN HIS HOME. 

at pure And steadfast love; here " The Two Angels," in which he commemo- 
rates the birth of one of his own children and the death of Lowell's wife on 
the same night; here "Resignation," "To a Child," and the poem "The 
Children's Hour," which is the most perfect picture of a father and his chil- 
dren in literature. In " The Golden Mile-Stone " he sings : — 
" Each man's chimney is his (Jolden Mile-Stone; 
Is the central (>oint, from which he measures 

Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him ; " 
and the secret of Longfellow's power is in the perfect art with which he lias 
brought all the treasures of the old world stories, and all the hopes of the new 
to this central point; his own fireside has fed the flames of poetic genius, and 
kept them burning steadily and purely. 

Mr. Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, in 1807, and bis birthday is 
celebrated each year on the 27th of February. 





THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 



Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wres- 
tle! " 

The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard; 

For his heart was in his work, and the 

Giveth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 
As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships, 
That steadily at anchor ride. 
And with a voice that was full of glee, 
He answered, "Erelong we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and 

stanch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea! " 
And first with nicest skill and art, 
Perfect and finished in every parr, 
A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the nan, 
Its counterpart 



That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 
And as he labored, his mind ran o'er 
The various ships that were built of 

yore, 
And above them all, and strangest of 

all 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and 

tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the 

wall, 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 
And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 
And tight round towers, like those 

that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 
Upon the drawbridge and ihe moat. 
And he said with a smile, " Our ship, 

I wis, 
Shall be of another form than this ! " 



It was of another form, indeed; 
Built for freight, and yet for speed, 
A beautiful and gallant craft; 
Broad in the bea.ro, V&aX ■&«. *«w* "*■ 
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Might not the sharp bows overwhelm ; 
Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees, 
That she might be docile to the helm, 
And that the currents of parted seas, 
Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her course. 

CLASS. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 

That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle ! 

IV. 

Covering many a rood of ground, 
Lay the timber piled around ; 
Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with 

these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees; 
Brought from regions far away, 
From Pascagoula's sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring Roanoke ! 
Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word, can set in 

motion ! 
There 's not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 
Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall ! 

v. 

The sun was rising o'er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay, 
As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 
Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 
Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the Master, when he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest mean- 
ing. 



Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man's speech. 

VI. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth, 
The old man and the fiery youth ! 
The old man, in whose busy brain 
Many a ship that sailed the main 
Was modelled o'er and o'er again ; — 
The fiery youth, who was to be 
The hei: of his dexterity, 
The heir of his house, and his daugh- 
ter's hand, 
When he had built and launched from 

land 
What the elder head had planned. 

VII. 

"Thus," said he, " will we build 
this ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And i'oi'ow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care; 
Of all that, is unsound beware; 
For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 
Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 
A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name ! 
For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee! " 

CLASS. 

The Master's word 

Enraptured the young man heard ; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a, thrill of pride, 

Standing before 

Her father's door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and 

fair, 
With the breath of morn and the soft 

sea air. 
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Like a beauteous barge was she, 
Still at rest on the sandy beach, 
Just beyond the billow's reach; 
But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea ! 

Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love's command! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest, doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love's behest 
Far excelleth all the rest! 

VIII. 

Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 
And soon throughout the ship-yard's 

bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 
Plied so deftly and so well, 
That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 
The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 
Who sees his labor well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied, 
By idly waiting for time arid tide ! • 

IX. 

And when the hot, long day was o'er, 
The young man at the Master's door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill, 
The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September 

gales, 
Of pirates coasting the Spanish Main, 
And ships that never came back again, 
The chance and change of a sailor's 

life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife, 
His roving fancy, like the wind, 



That nothing can stay and nothing 

can bind, 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of palms, and shining 

sands, 
Where the tumbling surf, 
O'er the coral reefs of Madagascar, 
Washes the feet of the swarthy Las- 
car, 
As he lies alone and asleep on the 

turf. 
And the trembling maiden held her 

breath 
At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 
With all its terror and mystery, 
The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 
That divides and yet unites man- 
kind ! 
And whenever the old man paused, a 

gleam 
From the bowl of his pipe would 

awhile illume 
The silent group in the twilight gloom, 
And thoughtful faces, as in a dream ; 
And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 
That the head of the maiden lay at 

rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man's breast! 

x. 

Day by day the vessel grew, 
With timbers fashioned strong and 

true, 
Stemson and keelson and sternson- 

knee, 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 
A skeleton ship rose up to view ! 
And around the bows and along the 

side 
The heavy hammers and mallets piled, 
Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 
And around it columns of snioke^w^- 
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Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seeth- 



ing 



Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the 

sheathing. 
And amid the clamors 
Of clattering hammers, 
He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his 

men : — 

CLASS. 

" Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle! " 

XI. 

With oaken brace and copper-band, 
Lay the rudder on the sand, 
That, like a thought, should have con- 
trol 
Over the movement of the whole ; 
And near it the anchor, whose giant 

hand 
Would reach down and grapple with 

the land, 
And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the bel- 
lowing blast! 
And at the bows an image stood, 
By a cunning artist carved in wood, 
With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 
It was not shaped in a classic mould, 
Not like a Nymph or Goddess of 

old, 
Or Naiad rising from the water, 
But modelled from the Master's daugh- 
ter! 
On many a dreary and misty night, 
; T will be seen by the rays of the sig- 
nal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and 
the dark, 



Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright ! 

Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 

Is swung into its place ; 

Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast ! 

xn. 

Long ago, 
In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pines ! 
Those grand, majestic pines! 
'Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 
Panting beneath the goad, 
Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and 

tall. 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and bare, 
To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main, 
Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not 



see again. 



XIII. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friend- 
less, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

'T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet 
and endless! 
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CLASS. 

All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 
To-day the vessel shall be launched ! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 
And o'er the bav, 
Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 
The great sun rises to behold the 
sight 

XIV. 

The ocean old, 
Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 
Up and down the sands of gold. 
His beating heart is not at rest; 
And far and wide, 
With ceaseless flow, 
His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 
He waits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands, 
With her foot upon the sands, 
Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
In honor of her marriage day, 
Her snow-white signals fluttering, 

blending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 
Ready to be 
The bride of the gray old sea. 

xv. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 
Fall around them on the deck. 

XVI. 

The prayer is said, 
The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head ; 
And in tears the good old Master 



Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for he cannot speak, 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock, 

That has the ocean for its wold, 

That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaping ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear, 

Words of warning, words of cheer, 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He knew the chart 

Of the sailor' s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow, 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its moorings and its 

course. 
Therefore he spake, and thus said 

he : — 
*' Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Outward or homeward bound, are 

we. 
Before, behind, and all around, 
Floats and swings the horizon's bound, 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the 

skies, 
And then again to turn and sink, 
As if we could slide from its outer 

brink. 
Ah! it is not the sea, 
It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 
But ourselves 
That rock and rise 
With endless and uneasy motion, 
! Now touching the very skies, 
1 Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 
Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and t,1a& vas&^^Vw^^ 

do, 
15 
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We shall sail securely, and safely 
reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shin- 
ing beach 

The sights we see, and the sounds we 
hear, 

Will be those of joy and not of fear! " 

XVII. 

Then the Master, 
With a gesture of command, 
Waved his hand ; 
And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 
AH around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
"And see! she stirs! 
She starts, — she moves, — she seems 

to feel 
The thriir of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her foot the 

ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean's arms! 

XVIII. 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and 

loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
** Take her, O bridegroom, old and 

gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her 

charms! " 

XIX. 

How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care ! 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 



Through wind and wave, right onward 

steer ! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

xx. 

Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 

CLASS. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of 

steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and 

rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'T is of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 

thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 

our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 
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LIFE. 

Life is one anil universal; its forms many and 
individual. Throughout this beautiful ami won- 
derful creation there is never-ceasing motion, with- 5r^ 
out pert by night or day, ever weaving to and fro. . ^^i 
Swifter than a weaver's shuttle it Hies from 
Birth to Death, from Death to Birth; from 
the beginning aeeks llie end, and linda it not, 
for the Beemm<r end in only a dim beginning 
of a new out-giiing and endeavor after the 
end. As the ice upon the 

a breath of the summer nun breal 
upon it, melts, and divides into drops, e 
of which relleet- an imai'ii of the sun; so 1 
in (he Bmile of God's love, divides itself i 
separate forms, each bearing in it and rell' 



A 
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THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 

As the birth come in the Spring, 
We know not from where; 

From depths of the air; 

As the rain cornea from the cloud, 
And the brook from tile ground; 

As suddenly, low or loud, 
Out of silence a sound; # 

As the grape comes to the vine, 

The fruit to the tree ; 
As the wind comes to the pine, 

And tliu tide to this sea ; 

As comes the white sails of ships 

O'er the ocean's verge ; 
As conies the smile to the lips, 

The foam to the surge; 

So come to the Poet his songs, 

AH hitherward blown 
From the misty realm, that belongs 

To the vast Unknown. 

His, and not his, are the lays 
He sings ; and their fnmi' 

Is his, and not his; and the praise 
And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day, 

And haunt him by night, 
And he listens, and needs must obey, 

When the Angel says: " Write! " 
19 
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DAYBREAK. 

m, And o 



It hailed the ships, and cried, "Sailot 
rs, the nightis gone." 



And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, " Awake! it is the day." 



It said unto the forest, " Shout; 
Hang all your leafy banners out! ' 



It touched the wood-bird's folded w! 
And said, " O bird, awake and sin 



the farms, " cbanti- 
ou blow ; the day is near." 



It whispered to tho fields of corn, 
■' Bow down, and hail the coming 



It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
" Awake, O hell! proclaim the 

It crossed the churchyard with a 
And said, " Not v ftt '- ™ fip^*-^" 
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THE TWO MINDS. 



An enlightened mind beholds all tilings in (heir just proportions, and re- 
ceives from them the true impressions they are calculated to convey. It is not 
hoodwinked, — it is not shut up in a gloomy prison, till it thinks the walls of 
its own dungeon the limits of the universe, and the reach of its own chain the 
outer verge of all intelligence ; but it walks abroad ; the sunshine and the air 
pour in to enlighten and expand it; the various works of nature are its minis- 
tering angels ; the glad recipient of light and wisdom, it develops new powers 
and acquires increased capacities, and thus, rendering itself less subject to er- 
ror, assumes a nearer similitude to the Eternal Mind. But not so the dark 
and superstitious mind. It is filled with its own antique and mouldy furni- 
ture, — the moth-eaten tome, the gloomy tapestry, tlie dusty curtain. The 
straggling sunbeam from without streams through the stained window, and as 
it enters assumes the colors of the painted glass ; while the half-extinguished 
fire within, now smoulderi ng in its ashes, and now shooting forth a quivering 
flame, casts fantastic shadows through the chambers of the soul. Within the 
spirit sits, lost in its own abstractions. The voice of nature from without is 
hardly audible ; her beauties are unseen, or seen only in shadowy forms, 
through a colored medium, and with a strained and distorted vision. The in- 
vigorating air does not enter that mysterious chamber ; it visits not that 
lonely inmate, who, breathing only a close, exhausted atmosphere, exhibits in 
the languid frame and feverish pulse the marks of limjeiiiiir. incurable disease. 
The picture is not too strongly sketched ; such is the contrast between the free 
and the superstitious mind. — From Ootre-Mkr. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 



The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 

Wide open to the air; 
Bat the faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 



They walked not under the lindens, 

Tliey played not in the hall; 
But shadow, and silence, and sadness 
Vere hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone! 

And the boy that walked beside me, 

He could not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah I closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 
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SUCCESS. 

Evert man must patiently bide his lime. He must wait. More particu- 
larly in lands like my native lam), where the pulse of life beats with such 
feverish and impatient throbs, is the lesson needful. Our national character 
wants the dignity of repose. We seem to live in the midst of a battle, — 
there is such a din, such a hurrying to and fro. In the streets of a crowded 
citj it is difficult to walk slowly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, and 
rush with it onward. In the press of our life it is difficult to be calm. In 
this stress of wind and tide, all professions seem to drag their anchors, and 
are swept out into the main. The voices of the Present say, " Come ! " But 
the voices of the Past say, " Wait I " With calm and solemn footsteps the 
rising tide bears against the rushing torrent up stream, and pushes back the 
hurrying waters. With no less calm and solemn foot-steps, nor less certainty, 
does a great mind bear up against public opinion, and push back its hurrying 
stream. Therefore should every man wait, — should bide his time. Not in 
listless idleness, — not in useless pastime, — not in querulous dejection, — but 
in constant, steady, cheerful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling, and ac- 
complishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, he may be equal to the 
occasion. And if it never comes, what matters it? What matters it to the 
world, whether I, or you, or another man did such a deed, or wrote such a 
book, bo be it the deed and book were well done? It is the part of an indis- 
creet and troublesome ambition to care too much about fame, — about what 
the world says of us; — to be always looking into the faces of others for ap- 
proval; lo be always anxious for the effect of what we do and say; to be al- 
ways shouting to hear the echo of our own voices. — From Hyperion. 



It is not the wall of stone without 

That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul's light shining round about, 
And the faith that overcometli doubt, 

And the love that stronger is than hate. 

Old St. Da-vyo'* fc.t ^»kwm«~ 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 



OBERT of Sicily, brother of Pope 
Urbane 

nd Valmond, Emperor of Alleraaine, 

pparelled in magnificent attire, 

r ith retinue of many a knight and 
squire, 

n St. John's eve, at vespers, proudly 
sat 

nd heard the priests chant the Mag- 
nificat. 

nd as he listened, o'er and o'er 



again 



epeated, like a burden or refrain, 
e caught the words, 4I Deposuit po- 

tentes 
>e sede, et exaltavit humiles ; " 
nd slowly lifting up his kingly head 
a to a learned clerk beside him 

said, 
What mean these words ? " The 

clerk made answer meet, 
He has put down the mighty from 

their seat, 
nd has exalted them of low degree." 
hereat King Robert muttered scorn- 

fully, 
'Tis well that such seditious words 



are sung 



When he awoke, it was already night; 
The church was empty, and there was 

no light, 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered 

few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some 

saint. 
He started from his seat and gazed 

around, 
But saw no living thing and heard no 

sound. 
He groped towards the door, but it 

was locked; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and 

then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and 

complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and 

saints. 
The sounds reechoed from the roof 

and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in 

their stalls. 

At length the sexton, hearing from 

without 
The tumult of the knocking and the 

shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the 

house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, " Who 

is there ? ' ' 
Half choked with rage, King Robert 

fiercely said, 
" Open: 'tis I, the King! Art thou 



uily by priests and in the Latin 

tongue ; 
or unto priests and people be it 

known, 
"here is no power can pusl\ me from 

my throne ! ' ' 
md leaning back, he yawned and 

fell asleep, afraidV 

«ulled by the chant monotonous and \ T\ifc lx\«)atoTtfA w«A«*> \BMfcfcK»»%* 

deep. \ V\\\i a. ti\Mcs&-> 
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" This is some drunken vagabond, or 

worse ! ' ' ' 
Turned the great key and flung the 

portal wide; 
A man rushed by him at a single 

stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or 

cloak, 
Who neither turned, nor looked at 

him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the 

night, 
And vanished like a spectre from his 
^ sight.. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Ur- 
bane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 

Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent 
with mire, 

With sense of wrong and outrage des- 
perate, 

Strode on and thundered at the pal- 
ace gate ; 

Rushed through the courtyard, thrust- 
ing in his rage 

To right and left each seneschal and 
page, 

And hurried up the broad and sound- 
ing stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches* 
glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with 
breathless speed; 

Voices and cries he heard, but did 
not heed, 

Until at last he reached the banquet- 
room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing 
with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king, 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his sig- 

net-ringr, 
King Robert's self in features, form, 
and height, 



But all transfigured with angelic light! 
It was an Angel; and his presence 

there 
With a divine effulgence filled the 

air, 
An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 
Though none the hidden Angel rec- 



ognize. 



A moment speechless, motionless, 

amazed , 
The throneless monarch on the Angel 

gazed, 
Who met his look of anger and sur- 
prise 
With the divine compassion of his 

eyes; 
Then said, u Who art thou? and whv 

com'st thou here? " 
To which King Robert answered, 

with a sneer, 
"I am the King, and come to claim 

my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my 

throne! " 
And suddenly, at these audacious 

words, 
Up sprang the angry guests, and drew 

their swords; 
The Angel answered, with unruffled 

brow, 
"Nay, not the King, but the King's 

Jester, thou 
Henceforth shall wear the bells and 

scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an 

ape; 
Thou shalt obey my servants when 

they call, 
And wait upon the henchmen in the 

hall!" 

Deaf to King Robert's threats and 

cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and 

down the stairs; 
A group oi tWAfcTiw^ ipugM T«Dk>se&sst^ 
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And as they opened wide the folding- 
door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with 
strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of the men- 
at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar 
and ring 

With the mock plaudits of " Long 
live the King! " 

\ 

Next morning, waking with the day's 

first beam, 
He said within himself, ** It was a 

dream ! " 
But the straw rustled as he turned his 

head, 
There were the cap and bells beside 

his bed, 
Around him rose the bare, discolored 

walls, 
Close by, the steeds were champing 

in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shivering and chattering sat the 

wretched ape. 
It was no dream; the world he loved 

so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his 

touch! 

Days came and went; and now re- 
turned again 

To Sicily the old Saturn i an reign; 

Under the Angel's governance benign 

The happy island danced with corn 
and wine, 

And deep within the mountain's burn- 
ing breast, 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his 
fate, 

Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 

Dressed in the motley garb that Jest- 
ers wear, 



Close shaven above the ears, as monks 

are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed 

to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left, — he still was un- 
subdued. 
And when the Angel met him on his 

way, 
And half in earnest, half in jest, would 

say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might 

feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of 

steel, 
u Art thou the King?" the passion of 

his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 
And, lifting high his forehead, he 

would fling 
The haughty answer back, ".I am, I 

am the King ! " 

Almost three years were ended; when 

there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Alle- 

maine, 
Unto King Robert, saying that Pope 

Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to 

come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of 

Rome. 
The Angel with great joy received his 

guests, 
And gave them presents of embroid- 
ered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine 

lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest 

kind. 
Then he departed with them o'er the 

sea 



I Into iVve \o\v>Vy \*xA qV\\s\^ .» 
With look bewildered and a vacant , Whose \o\eYvww» ^*» tbrpc^ x«wj«a.- 
stare, \ dent maAvi 
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By the mere passing of that caval- 
cade, 

With plumes, and cloaks, and hous- 
ings, and the stir 

Of jewelled bridle and of golden 
spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock 
state, 

Upon a piebald steed, with shambling 
gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the 
wind, 

The solemn ape demurely perched be- 
hind, 

King Robert rode, making huge mer- 
riment 

In all the country towns through 
which they went. 

The Pope received them with great 

pomp and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter's 

square, 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 
While with congratulations and with 

prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 
Robert, the Jester, bursting through 

the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried 

aloud, 
"lam the King ! Look? and behold 

in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 
This man, who wears my semblance 

to your eyes, 
Is an impostor in a king's disguise. 
Do you not know me? does no voice 

within 
Answer my cry, and say we are 

akin?" 
The Pope in silence, but with troubled 

mein, 
Crazed at the Angel's countenance 



The Emperor, laughing, said, •* It is 

strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at 

court ! " 
And the poor, baffled Jester in dis- 



grace 



serene / 



Was hustled back among the populace. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went 

by, 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the 

sky; 
The presence of the Angel, with its 

Hght, 

Before the sun rose, made the city 

bright, 
And with new fervor filled the hearts 

of men, 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen 

again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
With haggard eyes the unwonted 

splendor saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 
And, kneeling humbly on his chamber 

floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the 

Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascend. 

ing heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once 

more 
Valmond returning to the Danube's 

shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and 

again 
The land was made resplendent with 

his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 
And when once more within Palermo's 

wall, 
And, seated on the throne in his great 

hall, 
He heard the Angelus from convent 

towers, 
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As if the better world conversed with 



He beckoned to King Robert t 
And with a gesture bade the i< 



"Art thou the King?" Then, bowing 

down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon 

his breast, 
An.l meekly answered him : " Thou 

knowest best ! 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go 




And in some cloister's school of peni- 

Across those stones, that pave the way 

to heaven. 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be 

shriven ! " 

The Angel smiled, and from his ra- 
diant face 
A holy light illumined all the plat 



And through the open window, loud 

and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the 

Above the stir and tumult of the street: 
" He has put down the mighty from 

And lias exalted tjusift titVsw \w£jir>" 
And tVtou^fc Xta* Sunt «■ «*»»&. ««S* 
Ay 
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Rose like the throbbing of a single 

string : 
*' I am an Angel, and thou art the 

King!" 

King Robert, who was standing near 

the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 



But all apparelled as in days of old, 
With ermined mantle and with cloth 

of gold ; 
And when his courtiers came, they 

found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in 

silent prayer. 
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THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 



4 the dark and the daylight, 
When the nijrht is beginning to 

Comes a pause in the day's occupa- 



That is known a 



the Children's 



I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voiees soft and sweet. 

From my atudy I see in the lamplight 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyea 



They are plotting and planning to- 
gether 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall 1 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my 

If I try to escape, they surround 



They < 



ii to be everywhere. 



I They nlinost devour me with kisses, 
I Their wim T&wwiv. to*. wmiras,, 
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Do you think, O blue -eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the nail, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 



But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the vails shall crumble to rain, 

And moulder in dust away! 
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CHARITY. 

The little I have seen of the world, ami know of the history of mankind, 
teaches me to look upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When 
I take the history of one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and repre- 
sent to myself the struggles and temptations it has passed, — the brief pulsa- 
tions of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the tears of regret, the 
feebleness of purpose, the pressure of want, the desertion of friends, the 
seorn of a world that has little charity, the desolation of the soul's sanctuary, 
and threatening voices within, — health gone, happiness gone, even hope, that 
stays longest with us, gone, — I have little heart for aught else than thankful- 
ness that it is not so with me, and would fain leave the erring soul of mv fel- 
low-man with Him from whose hands it came. — From Hyperion. 



e could read the secret history of our enemies, we should find in each 
life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all hostility . — From Kav- 



Thus by aspirations lifted, 

By misgivings downward driven, 

Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 



« King Trisanku. 



" Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mind and lowest, 
That thou doest unto Mel" 

From Iuy, \a-.««ot> "ta-KM-mvA-. 
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A UNIVERSITY. 

What a strange picture a university presents to the imagination ! The 
lives of scholars in their cloistered stillness; — literary men of retired habits, 
and professors who study sixteen hours a day, and never see the world but on 
a Sunday. Nature has, no doubt for some wise purpose, placed in their hearts 
this love of literary labor and seclusion. Otherwise, who would feed the 
undying lamp of thought? But for such men as these, a blast of wind through 
the chinks and crannies of this old world, or the flapping of a conqueror's 
banner, would blow it out forever. The light of the soul is easily extin- 
guished. And whenever I reflect upon these things, I become aware of, the 
great importance, in a nation's history, of the individual fame of scholars and 
literary men v I fear that it is far greater than the world is willing to. ac- 
knowledge; or, perhaps I should say, than the world has thought of acknowl- 
edging* Blot out from England's history the names of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and Milton only, and how much of her glory would you blot 
out with them ! Take from Italy such names as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Michel Angelo, and Raphael, and how much would be wanting to the com- 
pleteness of her glory ! How would the history of Spain look, if the leaves 
were torn out on which are written the names of Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon? What would be the fame of Portugal, without her Camoens; 
of France, without her Racine, and Rabelais, and Voltaire;or of Germany, 
without her Martin Luther, her Goethe, and her Schiller lJ^ Nay, what were 
the nations of old, without their philosophers, poets, ami historians? Tell 
me, do not these men, in all ages, and in all places, emblazon with bright 
colors the armorial bearings of their country? Yes, and far more than this; 
for in all ages and in all places they give humanity assurance of its greatness, 
and say, ** Call not this time or people wholly barbarous; for thus much, 
even then and there, could the human mind achieve!" But the boisterous 
world has hardlv thought of acknowledging all this. Therein it has shown 
itself somewhat ungrateful. Else, whence the great reproach, the general 
scorn, the loud derision, with which, to take a familiar example, the monks of 
the Middle Ages are regarded? That they slept their lives away is most 
untrue. For in an age when books were few, — so few, so precious, that 
they were often chained to their oaken shelves with iron chains, like galley 
slaves to their benches, — these men, with their laborious hands, copied upon 
parchment all the lore and wisdom of the past, and transmitted it to us. I Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that, but for these monks, not one line of the 
classics would have reached our day. Surely, then, we can pardon something 
to those superstitious ages, perhaps e\en V3a& m^\A^\s>m <& "S&& '^ss^as&R- 
philosophy; since, after all, we can nnd no km m \\^ w&j '&*& \saafc5fcBBN^^ 

as 
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the possible for tlie real, and the. high aspirings of the human mind after a 
long-sought and unknown somewhat. I think the name of Martin Luther, 
the monk of Wittenberg, alone sufficient to redeem all monkhood from the 
reproach of laziness. If this will not, perhaps the vast folios of Thomas 
Aquinas will; or the countless manuscripts, still treasured in old libraries, 
whose yellow and wrinkled pages remind one of the hands that wrote them 
and the faces that once bent over them. — From Hyperion. 
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HAPPINESS. 

Oh, did we but know when we were happy ! Could the restless, feverish, 
ambitious heart be still, but for a moment still, and yield itself, without one 
farther- aspiring throb, to its enjoyment, — then were I happy, — yes, thrice 
happy ! But no ; this fluttering, struggling, and imprisoned spirit beats the 
bars of its golden ona;t, — (Hhdnins tlii. 1 silken f/ttcr; it will not close its eye 
and fold its wings; as if time were not swift enough, its swifter thoughts out- 
strip his rapid flight, and onward, onward do they wing their way to the 
distant mountains, to the fleeting clouds of the future ; and yet I know that 
ere long, weary and wayworn, and disappointed, they shall return to nestle 
in the bosom of the past ! — From Outre-Mek. 



Storms do not rend the sail that is furled ; 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 
In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 

Oli> St. David's at Radnor. 



Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Arc full of trouble and full of care ; 
To stay at home is heat. 

Song- 
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THE BROKEN OAR. 

Once upon Iceland's solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his book and pen, 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 

■ Wherewith to dose the volume in his hand. 

The billows rolled and plunged upon the sand, 
The eirnling sea-gull, swept beyond his ken, 
And from the parting cloud- rack now and then 
Flashed the red sunset over sea and land. 

Then by the billows at his feet was tossed 
A broken oar; and earved thereon he read, 
" Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee; " 

And like a man, who findeth what was lost, 
He wrote the words, then lifted up his head, 
And dung his useless pen into the sea. 



Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o'er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee : 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be. 

Mohitubi Salutamus. 
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THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE. 



Is it no far from then 
Thou canst no longer see, 
In the Chamber over the Gait', 
That old man desolate, 
Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more ? 
O Absalom, my son! 

That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came, 
Calling on his dear name, 
That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my sou! 

There is no far nor near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 
Absalom, my eon ! 

From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town ; 



And from ages yet to be 

Come the echoes hack to mi 

Absalom, lily soil ! 

Somewhere at every hour 



The i 



ii the tc 



Looks forth, nnd sees the licet 
Approach of (he hurrying feel 
Of messengers, that bear 
I lie riilings of despair, 
O Absalom, my son! 

He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs; 
The light goes out in our hearts ; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 
Absalom, my son ( 



That 't is a common grief 
Bringeth but slighl relief; 
Ours is the bitterest loss, 
Ours is the heaviest cross; 
And forever the cry will be 
' Would God I had died for thee, 
Absalom, my son! " 
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WHERE SHOULD THE SCHOLAR LIVE ? 

Wheke should the scholar live? In solitude or in society? in the green 
stillness of the country, where lie can lurar llur hfart of Nature beat, or in the 
dark gray town, where he can hear and feel the throbbing heart of man? I 
will make answer for him, and say, in the dark, gray town. O, they do 
greatly err who think that the stars are all the poetry which cities have; and 
therefore that the poet's only dwelling should be in sylvan solitudes, under the 
green roof of trees. Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms of Nature, when 
transfigured by the miraculous power of poetry; hamlets and harvest -lie Ids, 
and nut-brown waters, flowing ever under the forest, vast and shadowy, with 
all the eights and sounds of rural life. But after all, what are these but the 
decorations and painted scenery in the great theatre of human life? ' What 
are they but the coarse materials of the poet's song? Glorious indeed is the 
world of God arouni! us, but more glorious the world of God within us. 
There lies the Land of Song; there lies the poet's native land. The river of 
life, that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing along so many gallant 
hearts, so many wrecks of humanity; — the many homes and households, each 
a little world in itself, revolving round its fireside, as a central sun; all forms 
of human joy and suffering, brought into that narrow compass; — and to be 
in this, and be a part of this; acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing, with his 
fellow-men; — such, such should be the poet's life. If he would describe the 
world, he should live in the world. The mind of the scholar, if you would 
have it large and liberal, should come in contact with other minds. It is bet- 
ter that his armor should be somewhat bruised by rude encounters even, than 
hang forever rusting on the wall. Nor will his themes be few or trivial, be- 
cause apparently shut in between the walls of houses, and having merely the 
decorations of street scenery. A ruined character is as picturesque as a ruined 
castle. There are dark abysses and yawning gulfs in the human heart, which 
can be rendered passable only by bridging them over with iron nerves and 
sinews, as Challey bridged the Sarins in Switzerland, and Telford the sea 
between Anglesea and England, with chain bridges. These are the great 
themes of human thought ; not green grass, and flowers, and moonlight. Be- 
sides, the mere external forms of Nature we make our own, and carry with 
us everywhere, by the power of memory. — From Hyperion. 
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A VILLAGE WEDDING IN SWEDEN. 

I must describe a village wedding in Sweden. It shall be in Mimmer time, 
that there may be flowers, and in a southern province, that the bride may be 
fair. The early song of the lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air; and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom with golden locks, arises 
in the east, just as Olof Olofsson, our earthly bridegroom with yellow hair, 
arises in the south. In the yard there is a sound of voices and trampling of 
hoofs, and horses are led forth and saddled. The steed that is to bear the 
bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon his forehead, and a garland of corn- 
flowers around his neck. Friends from the neighboring farms come riding in, 
their blue cloaks streaming to the wind; and finally, the happy bridegroom, 
with a whip in his hand, and a monstrous nosegay in the breast of his black 
jacket, comes forth from his chamber; and then to horse and away, towards 
the village where the bride already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the Spokesman, followed by some half-dozen village musi- 
cians, all blowing and drumming and fifing away like mad. Then comes the 
bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and then forly or fifty friends and 
wedding guests, half of them perhaps wilh pistols and guns in their hands. 
A kind of baggage-wagon brings up the rear, laden with meat and drink for 
these merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every village stands a triumphal 
arch, adorned with flowers and ribbons and evergreens; and as they pass be- 
neath it the wedding guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stops. 
And straight from every pocket flies a black-jack, filled with punch or brandy. 
It is passed from hand to hand among the crowd ; provisions are brought from 
the wagon of the sumpter horse; and after eating and drinking and loud hur- 
rahs, the procession moves forward again, and at length draws near the house 
of the bride. Four heralds ride forward to announce that a knight and his 
attendants are in the neighboring forest, and pray for hospitality. " How 
many are you? " asks the bride's father. " At least three hundred," is the 
answer; and to this the host replies, "Yes; were you seven times as many 
you should all be welcome; and in token thereof receive this cup." Where- 
upon each herald receives a can of ale, and soon after the whole jovial com- 
pany come storming into the farmer's yard, and, riding round the May-pole, 
which stands in the centre, alight amid a grand salute and flourish of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon her head and a tear in her eye, 
like the Virgin Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in a red bodice 
and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. There is a gilded belt around her waist; 
and around her neck, strings of golden beads and a golden chain. On the 
crown rests a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of cypress. Loose 
over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair; and her blue innocent eyes are fixed 
upon the ground. O thou good soul ! thou hast hard h.mds>,> W\, ^ ^.\,\sss,«*x\\ 
Thou art poor. The very ornaments thou weaxeat axvi, t\o\, \\vyc^. 'W^^aa^ 
been hired for this great day. Yet art \A\ou nc\\ \ yV:\i \\\ W^-» ™^ W*»V^ 
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rich in thy first, young, fervent love. The blessing of Heaven be upon thee! 
So thinks the parish priest, as he joins together the hands of bride and bride- 
groom, saying, in deep, solemn tones: " 1 give thee in marriage this damsel, 
to be thy wedded wife in all honor, and to share the half of thy bed, thy lock 
and key, and every third penny which you two may possess, or may inherit, 
and all the rights which Upland's laws provide, and the holy King Erik gave." 
The dinner is now served, and the bride sits between the bridegroom and 
the priest. The Spokesman delivers an oration, after the ancient custom of 
his fathers. He interlards it well with quotations from the Bible; and invites 
the Saviour to be present at this marriage feast, as he was at the marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes 
a long arm, and the feast goes eheeriy on. Punch and brandy are served up 
between the courses, and here and there a pipe smoked while waiting for the 
next dish. They sit long at table; but, as all things must have an end, so 
must a Swedish dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led off by the bride 
and the priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. Not till after mid- 
night conies the Last Dance. The girls form a ring around the bride to keep 
her from the hands of the married women, who endeavor to break through 
the magic circle and seise their new sister. After long struggling, they suc- 
ceed ; and the crown is taken from her head and the jewels from her neck, 
and her bodice is unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and like a vestal virgin 
clad in white she goes, but it is to her marriage chamber, not to her grave; 
and the wedding guests follow her with lighted candles in their hands. And 
this is a village bridal. — From Frituiof'b Saga in Driftwood. 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 



It wu the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper ha J taken his little 
daughter. 
To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the haw- 
thorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering flaw 
did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night, the moon had a golden 
ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!" 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his 
pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 



Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like 









ind smote 



The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a 
frightened steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 

" Come hither! come hither! my little 
daughter, 

And do not tremble so; 
For I can weather (he roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 

"O father! I hear the church-belh 

O say , iftttX t&wj S*/Wl" 
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"'Tis a fog-bell on a rock -bound 
coast! " — 
And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father! I hear the sound of 
guns, 
% say, what may it be? " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot 
live 
In such an angry sea 1 " 

" O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what it may be? " 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the 
gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands 
and prayed 
That saved she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled 
the wave, 
On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark 
and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and 
snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow'rds the reef of Norman's 
Woe. 



And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 



It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea- 
sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her 
bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

4 

She struck where the white and fleecy 
waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in 
ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and 
sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown 
sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us ail from a death like 
this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe! 
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THE IRON PEN, 



/ 



Mide from a fetter of Botinirard, t!ie rrisn 
Frigate Constitution, and bound with a c 
from Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine. 

I thought this Pen would wife 
From the casket where it lies — 
Of itself would arise and write 
My thanks and my surprise. 

When you gave it me under the pine?, 
I dreamed these gems from the mines 

Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer as thought? in the 



That this iron link from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retain 

Some Terse of the Poet who sang 
Of the prisoner and his pain; 

That this wood from the frigate's mi 
Might write me a rhyme at last, 



But motionless as I wait, 
Like a Bishop lying in state 
Lies the Pen, with its mitre a 
gold, 
Anil its jewels inviolate. 

Then must I speak, and say- 
That the light of that summer day 

In the garden under the pines 
Shall not fade ano! pass away. 

I shall see you standing there, 
Caressed by the fragrant air, 

And ftua suYk&Yne «& ■ysst'VaSK- 
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I shall hear the street low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 
Saying, " This is from 

From me, and to you alone." 

And in words not idle and van 
I shall answer and thank you a 



For the gift, and the grace of tie 
gift, 
O beautiful Helen of Maine! 

And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me. 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree. 
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THE EMPEROR'S BIRD'S-NEST. 



the Emperor diaries oF Spain 



; in what campaign, 
esiegetl, in mini anil ruin, 
: old frontier town of Flanders 
L ilown the dreary camp, 
■eat boots of Spanish Wilier, 
g with a- measured tramp, 
Hidalgo*, dull and damp, 
ed the Frenchmen, cursed tin 

s to and fro they irent, 

- upland and through hollow, 

their impatience vent, 

il upon the Emperor's tent, 

:r nest, they spied a swallow. 

was a swallow's nest, 
; of clay and hair of horses, 
or tail, or dragoon's crest, 
on hedge-rows east and west, 
r skirmish of the forces, 
in oli 1 Hidalgo said, 
e twirled his gray mustachio, 

this swallow overhead 
i the Emperor's tent a shed, 

the Emperor hut a Mneho ! ' 
ghis imperial name 
iled with those words of mal 



1 Half in anger, half in shame, 
: Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his cauv.i.' palace. 
" Let no hand the bird molest," 

Said he solemnly, " nor hurt her I " 
Adding then, by way of jest, 
" Golondrina is my guest, 
j 'T is the wife of some deserter !" 
Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 
Through the camp was spread the 

And the soldiers, as they quaffed 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 

At the Emperor's pleasant humor. 
So unharmed and unafraid 

Sat the swallow still and brooded, 
Till the constant cannonade 
Through the walls a breach had made 

And the seige was thus concluded. 
Then the army, elsewhere bent, 

Struck its tents as if disbanding, 
Only not the Emperor's tent, 
For he ordered, ere he went, 

Very curtly, " Leave it standing ! " 
So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely dapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged aud flown 
Singing o'er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon-shot had sbat- 
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The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange dcvir-tr, 

Excelsior! 
His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior ! 
In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm anil 

bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

Excelsior! 
"Try not the Pass!" [he old man 

"Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and 

And loud that clarion voice replied 

Excelsior! 
" 0*tay," the maiden said, "andi 
Thy weary head upon ibis breast! ' 



A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior! 
" Beware the pine-tree's withered 

branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last Good- 
night, 



At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered (lie of'. -repeated prayer, 

. A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 
A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping In his hand of ice 

: That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 

i There in the twilight eold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice left, Mite «AisSis%rt»s, 
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FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 
to the children of CAJinmnOK, 

Who presented to me, oil my Seven ty-second Birthday, Kebru 
made from Hie Wood of t lie Village Black smith's ('In 

Am I 



ig, that I should call my I A Veil I rememW it in all it- prime, 
When in the summer- time 
The affluent Fn:i^i^<- of it* brandies 



This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what 

Can I proclaim it mine? 
Only, perhaps, by right divine o 



i"ht 



ftila 



A cavern »t rool shade 

There, hy the blac1fonith'* forge., be- 
side the street, 
Its blossom* while and pw«et 
Only because the s presiding chestnut Enticed the bees, until it seemed 



Of old wns sung by n 
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And when the winds of 

Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from 
the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its 

branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 
Have by my hearthstone found a home 

at last. 
And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all his 

Hepi'l the ocean tide, 
But seated in this chair, I can in 
rhyme 
Rollback the lidcof Time. 

The blossoms and the bees, 
And hear the children's voices shout 
atid call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 



I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, 
And the shrill hammers on the anvil 

The iron white with heat! 

And thus, dear children, have ye made 
for me 
This day a jubilee, 
And to my more than three-score 
years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like 
the mind, 

And 



Tlieg 



are enshrined 

keepsakes, into which is 
it 

r's loving thought. 

remembrance 



Onlv your love and y 
could 

Give life to this dead wood, 
And makes these branches, leafless 

lllossom again in song. 
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Listen, my children, ami yi 

Of tlie midnight ride of Pan! Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Sov- 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and 



He said to his friend, " If the Britii 

march 
By land or sea from the town to-nigl 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry an 
Of the North Church Tower as a si 

nal light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
And 1 on the opposite shore will be. 
Beady to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village at 

For the country folk to be up and 



Then he said, 

with mud 



Good night!' 



Silently rowed to the Charlestown 

Just as the moon lose over the hay, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings 

The Somerset, British man-of-war: 
A phantom ship, with each mast and 

-Across the moon like s prison bar. 



k hulk, tliat was mag- 



Meanwhile, his friend, through alley 

Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of 

feet, 
And the measured tread ot the gren- 

Marching down to their boats on the 



Then he climbed the tower of the Old 

North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy 

To the belfry- chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their 

On the sombre rafters, that round him 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — - 
By the trembling ladder, steep and 

tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look 

A iviOYiverA wi ftw. twA?, •& 'Cvw. "ww*. 
Awl tiie moovi^X.ftaVw.twes -J^.- 
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Then, impetaoi*. *"-mr*e: -if. -..—.:. " r t . ■ . ._-.._- 

And turned an i :iri.*r"»r. :.•? -j: ". — *".--: --■ _ ■ - _■ 

girth : 

Bat mostlv he wy.^i tz± -:;■• r~- :■■ ..■ ". i 

search - . ■ "-..". 

The belfrr-tow*T :•: -Jit . • " - . 

m 

Church. 
Asitrose aix-T~ '.'a r~i T -- : :■ . 7 

Lonely and «p«^.TTil izi -.■:.-- 

still. 
{, And lo ! as be !:■:** •- ■:- 

height 
A glimmer, and ih«ri & ^~l.: . 

He springs to :Lr *ii. t - - 

he tarn*. 
But lingers and ^az-r* ~_ * : 

sight 
A second lamD :- "JL-i **-.:;■-■ 

A hurry of hoof? !l j -• . .. - ._ 

A shape in the iLwilii:.-. ; 

the dark. 
And beneath, frox :•_- :-."■- 

passing, a spark _■ " 

Struck out bv a s:^: r.-. '.: • : ■■ • •■ 

and fleet : 
That was all ! And -.*:*.*:.:. j:. .-.- ■ : 'i. 

gloom and the lish:. ■ ■ 7 

The fate of a nation wa- r;.!\_ ■:. .• I: ■•■■.■ _■ •;. ■ ::.-.vbiw- i-r-iwu. 

night; A:.. "■ - - »•'■ and aMrrp in his 

And the spark struck <•■:: "•■;■■ ■}. .*. • i 

steed, in his flight. Wl. 1 ,r -'...■ :»rid'_r«: would In 4 first to 

Kindled the land into Ha me wi-h i> 1 ;m II . 

heat Wl.'.i that dav would be lvinsi dead. 
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Is the Mvstic, meeting the ocean 

tides; 
And under the alders, that skirt its 

edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 

ledge, 
Ii heard the tramp of his steed as he . 
rides. \ 
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Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence bo deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel's 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 



And seeming to whisper, " All 

well I " 
A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead: 

For suddenly all his thought) 

On a shadowy something far away 



b( 




Where the r 






t tlit 



A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of 

boats. 
Meanwhile, impatient to mount and 



Booted and spurred, with a hea> 

On the opposite shore walked Pa 
Revere. 

Now he patted his horse's side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far «r 
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Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle- 
girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager 

search 
The belfry- tower of the Old North 

Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and 

still. 
And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's 

height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle 

he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his 

sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in 

the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in 

passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless 

and fleet : 
That was all ! And yet, through the 

gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that 

night ; 
And the spark struck out by that 

steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its 

heat. 

He has left the village and mounted 

the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad 

and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 

tides; 
And under the alders, that skirt its 

edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 

ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he 

rides. 



It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Med- 

ford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer's 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That ri^es after the sun goes down. 

It was one bv the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 
And the meeting-house windows, blank 

and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would look 

upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Con- 
cord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the 
trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning 
breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his 
bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to 
fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books vou 
have read, 

How the British Regulars fired and 
fled, — 

How the farmers gave them ball for 
ball, 

From behind each fence and farm- 
yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane^ 

Then eYOSfcvtvi ^*. fcs&&& \» ^oassw^. 
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And a word that shall echo forever- 



Under the trees at the turn of the 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
So through the night rode Paul Re- 

And eo through the night went his cry 

of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, 
A cry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at 

the door, 



For, borne on the night-wind of the 

Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril aud 

The people will waken and listen to 

The hurrying hoof-bcats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul 
Revere. 
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PRTSCILLA'8 ANSWER. 



"I HAVE been thinking all dai 






illy the Puritan maiden. 



"Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge-n 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden ; 

Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet, 

Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of ihe street, the village church, with the ivy 

Climbing the old gray tower, and the ijiiiet graves in the churchyard. 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England. 

You wiil say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : I almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and wretched." 

Thereupon answered the youth : " Indeed I do not condemn you | 
Stouter hearts than a woman's have quailed in this terrible winter. 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to lean on ; 
So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth ! " 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of letters, — 
Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful phrases, 
But eame straight to the point., and blurted it out like a school-boy ; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan maiden 
Looked into Aldcn's face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and rendered her speechles 
Till «t length she exclaimed, interrupting the oimviovw vWi\M'. '- 
"If the great captain of Plymouth is so very cagtft \» vnAu*, 
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Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me? 

If I am not worth the wooing, T surely am not worth the winning! " 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy, — 

Had no time for such things; — such things! the words grating harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flash she made answer: • 

" Has no time for s\ich things, as you call it, before he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wedding? 

That is the way with you men; you don't understand us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after thinking of this one and that one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with another, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never suspected, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have been climbing. 

This is not right nor just : for surely a woman's affection 

Is not a thins to be asked for, and had for onlv the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he loved me, 

Even this Captain of yours — who knows? — at last might have won me, 

Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen." 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of Priscilla, 
Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, expanding ; 
Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in Flanders, 
How with the people of God he had chosen to suffer affliction, 
How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Captain of Plymouth ; 
He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plainly 
Back to Hugh Stand ish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thurston de Standish ; 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded, 
Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 
He was a man of honor, of noble and generous nature ; 
Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how during the winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as woman's ; 
Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and headstrong, 
Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable always, 
Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was little of stature; 
For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, courageous; 
Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 
Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Miles Standish ! 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 
Arch)y the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, " Why don't you apeak, lot yo\xx*fe\i, 3oVvxlV " 
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THE BELL OF ATRI. 



Suffice it that, as all things must de- 
cay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn 
away, 

Unravelled at the end, and, strand by 
stand, 

Loosened and wasted in the ringer's 
hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids of bri- 
ony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the 
vine 

Hun<r like a votive garland at a 



At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 
Of ancient Roman date, but scant re- 
nown, 
One of those little places that have 

run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing 

sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to 

say, 
44 1 climb no farther upward, come 

what may," — 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to 

fame, 
So many monarchs since have borne 

the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market- 
place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small 

space, 
By way of shelter from the sun and 

rain. 
Then rode he through the streets with 

all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud 

and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever 

wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but 

ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, 

the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide 

thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King 
■ John. 

How swift the happy days in Atri 

sped, | of all, 

What wrongs were righted, need not 1 To starve axvv\ &£v*$c ybl *. \ns&&&. 

here be said. \ $&&, 
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shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri 

dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and 

sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in 

the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crim- 
son hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, 

and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and 

courts; — 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at 

last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and 
hounds, 

Rented his vineyards and his garden- 
grounds, 

Kept but one steed, his favorite steed 
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And day by day sat brooding in his 

chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and 

spare. 

At length he said: " What is the use 

or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy 

steed, 
Eating his head off in my stables 

here, 
When rents arc low and provender is 

dear? 
Let him go feed upon the public 

ways; 
I want him onlv for the holidays." 
So the old steed was turned into the 

heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless 

street; 
And wandered in suburban lanes for- 
lorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier 

and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window-shut- 
ters closed, 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

f When suddenly upon their senses 
fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The Syndic started from his deep re- 
pose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, 
and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with re- 
luctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market- 
place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross- 
beam swung 

Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 

"Some one hath done a wrong, hath 
done a wrong I " 



But ere he reached the belfry's light 
arcade 

He saw, or thought he saw, beneath 
its shade, 

No shape of human form of woman 
born, 

But a poor steed dejected and for- 
lorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager 
eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

" Domeneddio ! " cried the Syndic 
straight, 

" This is the Knight of Atri's steed 
of state ! 

He calls for justice, being sore dis- 
tressed, 

And pleads his cause as loudly as the 
best." 

Meanwhile from street and lane a 

noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer 

cloud, 
And told the story of the wretched 

beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at 

least, 
With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive 

zeal . 
The Knight was called and ques- 

tidned ; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not 

deny; 
Treated the matter as a pleasant 

jest, 
And set at naught the Syndic and the 

rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 
That he should do what pleased him 

with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely 

read 
The proclamation of the King; then 

said*. 
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" Pride goeth forth 
grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds. 
Of flowers of chivalry and not of 

These are familiar proverbs; but I 

They never yet have reached jour 

knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what 

Can come to you from starving this 

poor brute? 
He who serves well and speaks not, 

merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the 

Therefore the law decrees that as this 

Served you in youth, henceforth yon 
shall take heed 
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horseback 



The knight withdraw abashed; the 

people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to liis 

.-tall. 

approved, anil 

Bight well it 



The Kin- heard 

laughed in 

And fried aloud 



Church-bells at best but ring us to the 
But go not in to mass; iny bell doth 



Of creatures dumb and unknown to 
the laws; 

And this shall make, in every Chris- 
tian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time." 
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— From OUTHE-MBR. 



This is the place. Stand still, my steed; 



The Past and Present here unite 

Beneath Time's flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on cither side. 

From A Gleam o 
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Somewhat back from the village 

Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
Ad ancient timepiece says to all, — 
" Forever— never! 
Never — forever! " 

Half-way up the stairs it stands. 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive uak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 



Jacques Bbiiiainb. 



Crosses himself, and si" lis. al;is ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
" Forever— never! 
Never — forever! " 

By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night. 
Distinct as a passing footstep's fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each cbamber- 
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Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of 

birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has 

And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever 1 " 



In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased,— 
" Forever — never! 
Never — forever ! " 

There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming 

strayed ; 
O precious hours! golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time I 



Eve 

Those hours the 



s his gold, 
cient timepiece 



From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding 

night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the 
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the 



" Forever — : never! 
Never — forever ! ' ' 

All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
" Ah! when shall they all meet again r " 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
" Forever — never I 
Never — forever 1 " 

Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and rare, 

And death, and time shall disap- 

Forever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayelh (his incessantly,— 
' ' Forever — never ! 
Never — forever I " 
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THE DAY IS DONE. 



Thk day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Nigbt, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in hia night. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the 

And a feeling of sadness cornea o'er 



That 






ml cannot resist : 



A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 



Life's endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the ulouds of sum. 

Or tears from (he eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his aoul the music 
Of wonderful melodies, 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with 

And the cares, that infest the' day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
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LET HIM NOT BOAST, 

Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 
Study yourselves ; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you lo excel. 
Not ever;' blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the invontress of the (lute, 
Filing it aside, when she hei' face surveyed 
Distorted in a fountain as she played ; 
The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 

From Morituri Salutamus. 



We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 

From The Sifting ov Pftfr. 



Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more than doing what you 
n do well. — From Hyperion. 



Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng. 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat- 

From'SYiY. Vw,-b. 
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A LEGEND. 

Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen st.at.in: nf Ji)-ti.:c 

Stood in the public square, upholding tin; scales in ils left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 

Over the laws of the land, ami the hearts and homos of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance. 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. /Then it chanced in a nohleman's palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

Aii to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

I,ol o'er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven. 

From EvANOKUNB. 
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MONT BLANC. 

Mont Blanc is more grand, when you behold it from the hills opposite. 
It was there that I was most moved by the magnificence of Swiss scenery. It 
was a morning like this; and the clouds, that were hovering about on their 
huge, shadowy wings, made the scene only the more magnificent. Before me 
lay the whole panorama of the Alps; pine forests standing dark and solemn 
at the base of the mountains; and half-way up a veil of mist; above which 
rose the snowy summits and sharp needles of rock, which seemed to float in 
the air, like a fairy world. Then the glaciers stood on either side, winding 
down through the mountain ravines ; and high above all rose the white, dome- 
like summit of Mont Blanc. And ever and anon from the shroud of mist 
came the awful sound of an avalanche, and a continual roar, as of the wind 
through a forest of pines, filled the air. It was the roar of the Arve and 
Aveiron, breaking from their icy fountains. Then the mists began to pass 
away ; and it seemed as if the whole firmament were rolling together. It re- 
ealled to my mind that sublime passage in the Apocalypse: " I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat thereon, before whose face the heavens and 
the earth fled away, and found no place I " — I cannot believe that upon this 
earth there is a more magnificent scene I — From Hyperion. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or wav : 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting, i 

And our hearts, though stout and 
brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. .• 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
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THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may 
dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 



\ 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



Undkr a spreading i-Au-Ai 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate'er he can, 



And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 



Wet* i 



ight, 






i till 



You can hear his bellows blow; 
Vou can hear him swing his heavy 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village 
bell, 
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And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And bear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 



It s 



inds to him like her mother's 



Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her i 



How In the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he 
wipes 

A tear out of his eyes- 
Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes most be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 
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HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD. 



At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine- 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
" Minne-wawa! " said the pine-trees, 
" Mudway-aushka ! " said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitling through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Kokomis taught him: 
" Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 



Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!" 

Saw the moon rise from (he water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, "What is that, Noko- 

And the good Nokomis answered: 

"Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw 

Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Eight against the moon he threw her; 
'T is her body that you see there." 
Saw ftw, t^smi V& ^Qs.VBk-wa., 
\ la \foft ewAwm &.-J , 'Cue. -wm&w* , 
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Whispered, " What is that, Noko- 

And tlie good Nokomis answered: 
" 'T is the heaven of flowers you see 

AH the wild- flowers of the forest, 
All tlie lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 
When he heard the owls at mid- 
night, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
" What is that? " he cried in terror; 
"What is that?" he said, " Noko- 

And the good Nokomis answered: 
■■That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other." 
Then the little Hiawatha 



How they built their nests in Sum- 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met 

Called thein " Hiawatha's Chickens. ' ' 
Of all beasts he learned the lan- 
guage, 
Learned their names and all their 

How the beavers built their lodges, ' 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was bo timid, 
Talked with them whene'er he met 

Called them " Hiawatha's brothers." 
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A LEGEND. 



In mediaeval Rome, I know not where. 
There stood an image with its arm in 

air, 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, u Strike 

here!" 
Greatly the people wondered , though 

none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half 

expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on 

his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and 

marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger 

fell; 
And, coming back at midnight, delved, 

and found 
A secret stairway leading under 

ground ; 
Down this he passed into a spacious 

hall, 
Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 
And opposite in threatening attitude 
With bow and shaft a brazen statue 

stood. 
Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 
Were these mysterious words of men- 
ace set: 
44 That which I am, I am ; my fatal 

aim 
None can escape, not even yon lumi- 
nous flame ! " 

Midway the hall was a fair table 

placed, 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups 

enchased 



With rubies, and the plates and 

knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands mani- 
fold. 
Around it, silent, motionless, and 

sad, 
Were seated gallant knights in armor 

clad, 
And ladies beautiful with plume and 

zone, 
But they were stone, their hearts 

within were stone ; 
And the vast hall was filled in every 

part 
With silent crowds, stony in face and 

heart. 

Long at the scene, bewildered and 

amazed 
The trembling clerk in speechless 

wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed 

made bold, 
He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 
And suddenly from their seats the 

guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors 

rang, 
The archer sped his arrow, at their 

call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the 

wall, 
And all was dark around and over- 
head ; — 
Stark on the floor the luckless clerk 

lay dead ! 

The writer of tlus \&«£&& sJbrblt^rsk^ 

\ its gW&y »,^\\^\:\wv\^^^^^^^ v 
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The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to 
realms of gold; 

Our lusts and passions are the down- 
ward stair 

That leads the soul from a diviner air; 

The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, 
Life; 

Terrestrial gods, the goblet and the 
knife ; 



The knights and ladies, all whose flesh 

and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into 

stone; 
The clerk, the scholar whom the love 

of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his 

nobler self. 

From Morituri Salutamus. 
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THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

The brooklet came from the mountain, 

As sang the bard of old, 
Running with feet of silver 

Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in the briny ocean 

There rolled a turbulent wave, 
Now singing along the sea-beach, 

Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet lias found the billow, 
Though they flowed so far apart, 

Ant) has filled with its freshness 'and sweetness 
That turbulent, bitter heart ! 
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VENICE. 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, tliat fences thee and feeds, 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy ^uest ! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest I 

White phantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements arc the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky ; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 

Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 
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THE THREE STATUES OF MINERVA. 

In ancient times there stood in the citadel of Athens three statues of 
Minerva. The first was of olive-wood, and, according to popular tradition, 
had fallen from heaven. The second was of bronze, commemorating the 
victory of Marathon; and the third of gold and ivory, — a great miracle of 
art, in the age of Pericles. And thus in the citadel of Time stands Man 
himself. In childhood, shaped of soft and delicate wood, just fallen from 
heaven; in manhood, a statue of bronze, commemorating struggle and vic- 
tory; and, lastly, in the maturity of age, perfectly shaped in gold and ivory, 
— a miracle of art ! — From Hyperion. 



ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH EFFORT. 



We have not wings, we cannot soar; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
• >•... 
Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last, 
To something nobler we attain. 
From The Ladder of St. Au- 
gustine. 



The star of the unconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed 
...... 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know erelong, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 

From The Light of Stars. 
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SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labor with what zeal wt will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits (he rising of the sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 

With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits; 

Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid; 
By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 

Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. 
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KING ALFRED. 

What a sublime old character was King Alfred ! Alfred, the Truth- 
teller ! Thus the ancient historian surnamed him, as others were sur named the 
Unready, Ironside, Harefoot. The principal events of his life are known to 
all men; — the nine battles fought in the first year of his reign; his flight to the 
marshes and forests of Somersetshire ; his poverty and suffering, wherein was 
fulfilled the prophecy of St. Neot, that he should " be bruised like the ears 
of wheat; " his life with the swineherd, whose wife bade him turn the cakes, 
that they might not be burnt, for she saw daily that he was a great eater; his 
successful rallv; his victories and his future glorious reign; — these things are 
known to all men. And not only these, which are events in his life, but also 
many more, which are traits in his character, and controlled events ; as, for 
example, that he was a wise and virtuous man, a religious man, a learned man 
for that age. Perhaps they know, even, how he measured time with his six 
horn lanterns ; also that he was an author and wrote many books. But of 
these books how few persons have read even a single line 1 And yet it is well 
worth our while, if we wish to see all the calm dignity of that great man's 
character, and how in him the scholar and the man outshone the king. For 
example, do we not know him better, and honor him more, when we hear 
from his own lips, as it were, such sentiments as these? " God has made all 
men equally noble in their original nature. True nobility is in the mind, not 
in the flesh. I wished to live honorably whilst I lived, and, after my life, to 
leave to the men who were after me my memory in good works! " — From 
Anglo-Saxon Literature, in Drift-Wood. 



In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the supreme excellence is 
simplicity. — From Kavanagh. 



On what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 

"From feo^wsws^ 
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NATURE. 

Ah a fond mother, when the day is o'er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led. 

Anil leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still guing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him mo 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
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THE SINGERS. 



God sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of 

And bring them back to heaven again. 

The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre; 
Through groves he wandered, and by 



Playing the n 



.c of ■; 



r dreams. 



The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market- pi ace, 
And stirred with accents deep and 

loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 



Wliiln the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers 

Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, "1 see 
No best in kind, but in degree ; 
I gave a various gift to each, 
To charm, to strengthen, and to 

" These are the three great chords of 

might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony." 
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It fell to earth, T knew not. where; 
For, so swiftly it Hew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
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PROBLEMS, 

One third of a collection of beautiful water-lilies is offered to Mahadev, 
one fifth to Huri, one sixth to the Sun, one fourtli to Devi, and six which 
remain are presented to the spiritual teacher. Required the whole number of 
water-lilies. 

One fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba liower ; one third flew to 
the Silanduara; three times the difference of these two numbers flew to an 
arbor; and one bee continued (lying about, attracted on each side by the 
fragrant Ketaki anil the Malali. What was the number of the bees? 

Ten times the square root of a flock of geese, seeing the clouds collect, 
flew to the Manns lake; one eight b of the whole flew from the edge of the 
water amongst a multitude of water-lilies; and three couple were observed 
playing in the water. What was the whole number of geese? 

The square root of half a number of bees, and also eight ninths of the 
whole, alighted on the jasmines, and a female bee buzzed responsive to the 
hum of the male inclosed at night in a water-lily. Tell me the number of 



In a lake the bud of a water-lily was observed, one span above the water, 
and, when moved by the gentle breeze, it sank in the water at two cubits' 
distance. Required the depth of the water. 

A tree one hundred cubits high is distant from a well two hundred cubits; 
from this tree one monkey descends and goes to the well ; another monkey- 
takes a leap upwards, and then descends by the hypothenuse; and both pose 
over an equal space. Required the height of the leap. — From Kavanagh. 
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A HANDFUL OF QUOTATIONS. 



CAUSE AND CONSEQUENCE. 

The laws of Nature are just, but 
terrible. There is no weak mercy in 
them. Cause and consequence are in- 
separable and inevitable. — Kavanagh. 

If the mind, which rules the body, 
ever forgets itself so far as to trample 
upon its slave, the slave is never gen- 
erous enough to forgive the injury, 
but will rise and smite its oppressor. 

Hyperion. 

As turning the logs will make a dull 
fire burn, so change of studies a dull 
brain. — Kavanagh. 

ADMONITION AND ADVICE. 

There is nothing so undignified as 
anger. — The Spanish Student. 

A torn jacket is soon mended; but 
hard words bruise the heart of a child. 

Kavanagh, 

Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 
But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and soul. 

Songo River. 

If you borrow my books, do not 
mark them ; for I shall not be able to 
distinguish your marks from my own, 
and the pages will become like the 
doors in Bagdad marked by Morgi- 
ana's chalk. — Kavanagh. 

The heights bv great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions 
slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
The Ladder of St. Augustine. 



CONSOLATION AND COMFORT. 

All is of God ! If He but wave his 
hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls 
thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and 
land, 
Lo ! He looks back from the de- 
parting cloud. 

The Two Angels. 

We see but dimly through the mists 
and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal 
tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 

Resignation. 

O holy Night ! from thee I learn to 
bear 
What man has borne before 1 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of 
Care, 
And they complain no more. 

Hymn to the NigKt' 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 

Santa Theresa's Book-Mark. 

Oh, glorious thought ! that lifts me 
above the power of time and chance, 
and tells me that I cannot pass away, 
and leave no mark of inAr existence. 

\f OtUre-Mer. 
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